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ITBRARY LEGISLATION. 


The Public Library Commission is asking 
for an increase of $3,000 in its annual appro- 
priation. This would make the total amount 
received annually $10,000 instead of $7,000. 
The need for this increase is very evident to 
those who are in touch with library work, and 
know the demands that are now made upon 
the Commission staff and the traveling library 
department by the people of the state. Both 
the general organization work and the travel- 
ing libraries have suffered from the Commis- 
sion’s inability to extend its work. 

The legislature will also be asked to make 
some provision for the erection of a State 
Library and educational building; to amend 
the library law of 1901-03, changing the resi- 
dence qualification for library board member- 
ship from five years to one year; and to 
amend the library law of 1909 on township 
support of public libraries, making it applica- 
ble to neighboring townships. 

All these measures have been approved by 
the Indiana library association, by the In- 
diana library trustees’ association, and by the 
State federation of clubs. The legislative 
committees of each association have been in- 


structed to urge the members of the General 
Assembly to act favorably on the bills when 
introduced. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE PUB- 
LIC LIRBARY COMMISSION, 1908-10. 


There are now in Indiana 125 public libra- 
ries, 22 of which have been added during the 
last 2 years and 73 of which have been estab- 
lished since 1899, when the Commission was 
first organized. 

There are 69 reference and institutional li- 
braries not counting those in the public and 
high schools. 

Practically every school in the state has 
some sort of library. 

In 1906 there were 25 counties lacking pub- 
lic libraries. Now there are 17, 2 less than in 
1908. 

There are now just 15 cities out of 94 that 
do not have public libraries. Two of these 
have large college libraries, and of the others 
only 4 have an assessed valuation of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The valuation of library real estate as re- 
ported by 67 public libraries is over $2,300,000, 
as against $1,596,540.48 reported in 1908 by 
61 libraries. 

There are now in this state 91 buildings 
erected or being erected for library purposes. 
In 1899 there were seven, and in 1908 there 
were about 70. 

The total income reported by 96 public li- 
braries is $334,257. In the 1908 report 84 li- 
braries reported a total income of $253,677. 

The number of volumes in 111 public libra- 
ries reporting, is 875,265. 

In 1899 there was but one librarian in the 
state who had graduated from a library school. 
At present there are 49 librarians who have 
had a one or two year course, and 91 who 
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have had a summer school course, making a 
total of 140 librarians and assistants who 
have had professional training. In 1908 there 
were 131. 

The Traveling library department of the 
Public Library Commission now has 8,160 vol- 
umes, as against 1,079 in 1899, and 6,953 in 
1908. The circulation for 1908-10 was 1,405 
libraries, or 35,405 volumes; for 1906-08, 803 
libraries, or 15,158 volumes. Three hundred 
thirteen different stations were served in 1908- 
10. 

Two hundred and thirty-six visits have been 
made during the two years by the members 
of the Commission staff. 

More than 35 public addresses have been 
made by representatives of the Commission. 

Over 15,000 printed pamphlets on book se- 
lection and library work have been distributed 
in the state. 

Approximately 40 booklists and 20 lists of 
supplies have been specially prepared on re- 
quest. j 

Hundreds of questions in library adminis- 
tration have been answered from the Commis- 
sion office. 

Summer schools for librarians have been 
conducted in both years with a total enroll- 
ment of 42 students. 

The important laws of Indiana relating to 
public libraries and the Public Library Com- 
mission have been compiled and published. 

A graded list of stories for reading aloud 
has been revised and published. 

The Library Occurrent has been published 
eight times, making a total of 166 pages. An 
index to volume 1 of this bulletin was pre- 
pared and published. 

Many hundreds of articles have appeared in 
state papers and magazines about the work 
of the Commission and the establishment of 
libraries. Most of these were sent out from 
the Commission office. 

Six library institutes have been held in 
cities of the state, attended by 101 people. 

A carefully prepared collection of 100 books 
suitable for gifts to children has been lent to 
libraries during the last year for exhibition 
purposes. 

The Commission was represented at the 
American Library Association annual meet- 
ings in 1909 and 1910; at the League of Li- 
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brary Commissions meetings in both years; 
and at all state meetings of library people. 

With the exceptions of those built in two 
cities, all the plans for buildings completed or 
begun during the last two years were pre- 
pared with the co-operation of the Commis- 
sion. 

Statistical blanks were prepared, in co-oper- 
ation with a committee from the Indiana Li- 
brary Association, and distributed to all the 
public libraries of the state, to make it pos- 
sible for them to give a satisfactory annual 
report to the Public Library Commission as 
required by law. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, INDIANA LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION, SOUTH BEND, 
OCTOBER 19, 1910. 





It is a pleasure to all concerned, I am sure, 
that we are met again in our annual conven- 
tion. We are rather few in numbers, are scat- 
tered over a large territory and the opportuni- 
ties of meeting and talking over our mutual 
problems are not numerous. To all of us, 
these meetings have always been an inspira- 
tion and a source of pleasure. At every one 
of them we have made new acquaintances, 
strengthened old friendships, and obtained a 
better understanding of those problems which 
specially interest us locally. This spirit of 
comradeship is an important part of our annual 
gathering and I trust it will not be absent 
from this conference. 

This is not in any sense intended as a key- 
note address but the convention itself will, we 
hope, be a keynote convention, creating a 
spirit and formulating a policy under which we 
can work harmoniously and effectively for the 
future. I trust the day of internecine strife 
is over and that the librarians of Indiana will 
have rest from private quarrels and be per- 
mitted to give attention unitedly to work 
which much needs to be done. He is no friend 


to the Association nor to the library interests 
of the state who endeavors to revive old ani- 
mosities or to inject new causes of discord at 
the present time. In my opinion there is noth- 
ing more important now than for the Associa- 
tion to obtain a clearly defined notion of its own 
field of activity and then to join hands all 














around in an earnest effort to further its in- 
terests as so defined. 

In the Library Occurrent for December, 1909, 
I stated that there were three problems with 
which the Indiana Library Association was 
face to face. One of these was a question as 
to the work of the Association and its rela- 
tion to the other library activities of the 
state. The second was the matter of its mem- 
bership and the attendance at the annual 
meetings, and the third was the financial prob- 
lem. The first question bids fair to be an- 
swered in part at least by the report of the 
Committee on Co-operation authorized at the 
last annual meeting held at Louisville. This 
may not be a complete answer to the problem 
and there may be other ways in which the 
Association can make itself useful to the state 
and of value to its members. No doubt many 
suggestions will be made at this meeting. 
There is a free field for every suggestion, and 
opportunity will be given for the discussion 
of every reasonable plan which will tend to 
the efficiency of our organization. 

The second problem, that of its membership, 
is touched upon in the report and a suggestion 
made which may tend to remedy the undesir- 
able condition in which we at present find our- 
selves. It would surprise even those who have 
attended a number of meetings and have seen 
the fairly large audiences which were present, 
to find on investigation that the attendance 
as shown by the secretary’s register has never 
been above sixty-seven and that the average 
has been much below that number. It is no- 
ticeable that the policy of meeting outside of 
Indianapolis in the smaller cities of the state 
has been approved as shown by the fact that 
the attendance at Muncie and Kokomo were 
the largest in our history, while that at Rich- 
mond was exceeded or equalled by only four 
of the Indianapolis meetings. For several 
years members of the Association have con- 
sidered the question how to increase the mem- 
bership of the Association and how to make 
that membership more permanent. Quoting 
the figures given in the December Occurrent, 
out of 177 persons whose names are on the 
treasurer’s book since 1901, 55 per cent. had at- 
tended only one of the nine meetings, 28 per 
cent. had attended three or more meetings, 
and 20 per cent. had attended four or more 
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meetings. This would seem to indicate that 
the Association is depending upon one-third of 
its nominal membership to carry on its work 
and that the remaining two-thirds is a fluctu- 
ating quantity. Why should we not have had 
all of these 177 persons members during the 
entire nine years. There are 49 librarians and 
assistants in the state who have had one or 
more years training at an established library 
school and there are 91 who have had at least 
one course at a summer school, making in all 
140 librarians who have had some formal train- 
ing. Would it be too much to expect that 
all of these would be sufficiently interested in 
the Association to join its ranks and maintain 
their membership from year to year, although 
they might not always be able to attend its 
meetings? The change in the constitution 
which has been proposed would tend to bring 
about this happy condition by imposing a 
slight penalty on those who have dropped their 
membership, as the American Library Asso- 
ciation now does. 

If this problem of membership was solved 
in a way that would maintain a paid up mem- 
bership in the Association of 100 or more per- 
sons, the third problem, the financial one, 
would be easily remedied. The Executive Com- 
mittee this year were placed in the embar- 
rassing position of beginning the year in debt. 
The expenses of the Louisville meeting were 
greater than the average expenses had been 
in the past. The treasurer was compelled to 
solicit subscriptions from a number of mem- 
bers in order to collect enough money to pay 
the bills which we were in honor bound to 
take care of as they came in from the Ohio 
and the Kentucky Associations. With a mem- 
bership of 100 the present fee would bring in 
$50.00 a year and with the fee proposed by 
the constitutional amendment the treasury 
would be in a sound condition with $100.00 
income annually. With this amount on hand 
the Association could afford some printed en- 
velopes and letter-heads and the secretary 
might be allowed a postage account, the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting might be 
printed and distributed to members, other pub- 
lications might be undertaken, co-operative 
lists published and assistance given to such a 
plan as the committee on co-operation has out- 
lined in their report. 
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All of these problems react one upon the 
other. A large membership will make a pros- 
perous treasury and a large and active mem- 
bership and a full treasury will enable the 
Association to carry on work which it cannot 
otherwise do. While again, an active work- 
ing Association which is doing things that are 
needful or publishing valuable lists, bulletins, 
or reports, will naturally attract members to 
its ranks, so that it seems to me that the 
solution of the whole problem lies in a correct 
definition of the field of activity of the Asso- 
ciation and an active endeavor to make its in- 
fluence tell along lines that have been defi- 
nitely planned to this end. 

The report of the committee on co-operation, 
which you have read and which will be dis- 
cussed at a later session, is the most impor- 
tant contribution yet made. I trust that the 
members will feel free to discuss this report 
pro and con and to make suggestions which 
they believe may be fruitful of results. In 
one sense the consideration of the work of the 
Association is connected with the larger prob- 
lem of the work of the American Library As- 
sociation and its relations to the state asso- 
ciations and other local library organizations. 

It has been felt for some time that the A. 
L. A. was becoming somewhat unwwieldy, out 
of touch with large numbers of librarians and 
engaged in the consideration of subjects in 
which only the leaders in the library field 
could have an active interest or any consider- 
able share. The old questions of cataloging, 
classification, selection of books, library rules, 
the details of library administration and many 
others warmly discussed at the earlier meet- 
ings of the A. L. A. have given place to such 
subjects as co-operation, regional libraries, 
branch systems and other topics in which the 
librarian of a library of from 10,000 to 50,000 
volumes has really little practical connection, 
and yet these old questions are continually 
with us. The schools are constantly turning 
out graduates and many are entering the pro- 
fession through other channels who know 
nothing of the spirit which the early libra- 
rians displayed or of the way in which they 
solved the perpetually recurring problems of 
library administration. If they do attend a 
meeting of the A. L. A., they find that unless 
conditions are exceptionally advantageous for 
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them, they have few points of contact with 
others who are there except in social ways. 
An intelligent librarian who had. never before 
attended an A. L. A. meeting came away from 
the meeting at Mackinac having thoroughly 
enjoyed her stay, but with a distinct impres- 
sion that the large company considered that 
they were out for a good time, showing little 
regard for the program or for any shop talk. 
This may be an extreme view, but it would be 
useless to deny to those who have attended 
a large number of A. L. A. meetings that the 
spirit has changed from the time when prac- 
tically every member went to the A. L. A. 
full of his own or her own problems, anxious 
to talk with others about them, anxious to 
hear the papers on the program in the ex- 
pectation of receiving considerable benefit 
therefrom, that these days and that spirit 
have in a large measure passed away, due to 
various causes, among them the change of em- 
phasis in the subjects for discussion as stated 
above, more detailed business organization re- 
sulting from larger numbers, rapid growth of 
affiliated societies and sections and the time 
they demand, along with what can only be 
called library politics. 

Whatever the reasons for this change have 
been, it is quite evident that a large part of 
the work formerly done by the National As- 
sociation will remain undone or must be as- 
sumed by the State Association and the local 
library clubs. It is there if anywhere that 
the new recruits in the library field will learn 
something of the spirit which animates the 
true librarian and will find opportunity for 
stating her difficulties and having them solved 
or at least suggestions given toward their so- 
lution, by others who are sympathetic and 
not too far removed from the field in which 
the questioner herself works. 

Apart from the consideration of the plan 
now being urged by some, of making member- 
ship in the A. L. A. dependent on membership 
in the state organization, the state associa- 
tion itself must by active efforts toward giv- 
ing practical assistance, advice and encourage- 
ment to smaller libraries, attract to itself a 
large membership. It seems to me that for a 
time the State association and the American 
Library Association occupied very much the 
same field, but now that the national organi- 
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zation has advanced beyond the A B C of the 
profession, that field is left to the state asso- 
ciation. It may be that the national organi- 
zation can assist the state organizations by 
providing speakers on various subjects, by its 
publications and by recognizing in some way 
the importance of their work. I believe that 
the Association should be represented at the 
A. L. A. by one or more members and that 
these representatives should have a seat, al- 
though possibly not a voice in the Council, 
that they may know what is being considered 
by the national organization at first hand and 
be able to report to their home Association 
the pros and cons of every subject discussed 
and the reasons for any decisions that are 
made. 

On this subject of the relation of the A. L. 
A. to state library associations, the A. L. A. 
Council appointed a committee which reported 
at the Mackinac conference and which is con- 
tinuing ‘its investigations for another year. 
Twenty-two library associations out of thirty- 
nine replied to questions asked by the com- 
mittee showing considerable interest in the 
questiozs. Most of the replies were favorable 
to the idea of some sort of affiliation between 
the various organizations. The questions asked 
by the committee were as follows: 


1. Do you believe it would strengthen your 
state library association if the A. L. A. required 
membership in the state association as a con- 
dition for membership in the A. L. A. in states 
where such associations exist? 

2. Would an official representative from 
your state association appointed as a state 
delegate to the A. L. A. Conference bring your 
association in closer touch and sympathy with 
the aims and purposes of the national body? 

3. What action would you think desirable 
on the part of the A. L. A. to give recognition 
to such state delegates? 

4, Should there be any financial obligations 
between the state association and the A. L. A.? 

5. Kindly give any suggestions as to how 
a closer relation may be brought about be- 
tween the A. L. A. and your state association. 


The committee in order to obtain further in- 
formation has asked that some action be taken 
at the various state meetings expressing an 
opinion as to methods of affiliation, such as 
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sending delegates to the A. L. A. meeting and 
the recognition on the part of the A. L. A. 
of such delegates. Some have thought that a 
round-table might be held at the conferences 
for the discussion of plans and methods for 
strengthening the state associations. Also 
there might be some co-operation in securing 
good speakers and topics for the state pro- 
grams and in the holding of institutes and 
district meetings. 

In looking through the latest Hand-book of 
the American Library Association, I find that 
Indiana is represented in that association by 
46 members, 10 of which are library member- 
ships. These ten libraries are DePauw, EI- 
wood, Gary, Huntington, Indiana Public Li- 
brary Commission, Indiana State Normal 
School, Indiana University, Logansport, Mun- 
cie and Valparaiso. One membership is that 
of a person not directly connected with library 
work, 9 are connected with state organizations, 
6 are connected with college libraries and 18 
are librarians or assistants in public libraries. 
Twenty-four persons from Indiana attended 
the Mackinac conference, but not all of these 
are members of the A. L. A. This Hand-book 
also records the information that Miss Brown- 
ing has attended 13 conferences of the A. L. 
A., Miss Hoagland 12, while Miss Ahern, on 
whom Indiana has some claim, has attended 
19 conferences. Mr. Demarchus C. Brown is 
president of the National Association of State 
Libraries, while we are represented on the 
Council of the association by Miss Browning, 
who was elected at the Mackinac conference 
to serve until 1915. Indiana is not represented 
on any of the A. L. A. committees. We were 
also fortunate in being represented at the 
Brussels and Exeter library meetings during 
the summer by Miss Browning and Mr. Brown 
from whom we expect to hear some account 
of their experiences. 

W. M. HEPBURN, 
Librarian, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


We are apt sometimes to wonder at the 
scholarship of the men of three centuries ago, 
and of a certain dignity of phrase that charac- 
terizes them. They were scholars because they 
did not read so many things as we. They 
had fewer books, but these were of the best. 
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GARY LIBRARY EXHIBIT. 





The Convention of the Lake County Teach- 
ers’ Association at Gary on October 28-29 af- 
forded the library an opportunity to provide 
a little exhibit of the work-done by the li- 
brary with the teachers and schools of Gary. 
All meetings were held in the Emerson school 
building and a room was secured on the main 
floor for the exhibit. Miss Peters, the assist- 
ant librarian, was in charge throughout. 

The material shown consisted of books and 
pictures. The library has at present a clas- 
sified collection of about 1,500 mounted pictures 
in vertical files. The classification is under 
three main heads—persons, places and sub- 
jects. Persons includes a general alphabetical 
arrangement with separate sections for the 
races, mainly Indians. The arrangement for 
places is alphabetically by continent—Africa, 
Asia, Europe, Islands, North America and 
South America. Continents are sub-divided by 
countries, and countries by states or cities. 
Subjects are such as animals, birds, paintings 
(alphabetical by artist), industries, trees, etc. 
A slip cross index is made also for subjects 
that might be placed readily in more than 
one place. By that means it is possible to find 
quickly all the matter relating to Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas, Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthday, ete. Special holiday collections of 
pictures were shown. The library’s collection 
of stereographs was also exhibited. This col- 
lection of 600 is indexed under 2,600 different 
subject headings so that it is possible to se- 
lect readily all the stereographs showing views 
of a single subject, as for instance, glaciers, 
sugar cane, harbors, etc. The library lends 
with the stereographs the necessary stereo- 
scopes. 

Groups of books were displayed selected to 
show the material available in several de- 
partments of the teacher’s work. Such were 
books on Nature-study, playgrounds and play- 
ground games and dances, constructive work, 
drawing, school gardens, study courses, his- 
tory, geography, material for Arbor day and 
the holidays, and on trees, birds, insects and 
animals. Supplementing the books on story- 
telling was shown a small collection of books 
containing the best stories to tell or read, and 
through the courtesy of the Public Library 
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Commission, copies of the Graded list of stories 
for reading aloud were given to those teachers 
who showed exceptional interest in the story 
work. In addition was shown a number of 
the standard and some recent works of peda- 
gogy and the sciences connected with it. 

The Gary library provides sets of supple- 
mentary readers for the schools. Several com- 
plete sets of these were shown and single 
copies of all the books used as supplementary 
reading. A representative selection of books 
for the second grade illustrated the manner in 
which a class room library is made up to send 
to the school. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
exhibit was the Chimney Corner library. This 
is a collection of 50 children’s classics shown 
in best editions. It is kept permanently at 
the library so that parents or teachers may 
always be able to examine the best and finest 
editions of the classic children’s books in orig- 
inal bindings. More than one edition is shown 
of the majority of the books. Attention is 
given, in order, to availability for purchase, 
retention of the spirit of the original, illus- 
tration, binding, typography, convenience for 
handling, and, lastly, price. The number of 
truly beautiful books thus brought together 
was indeed a keen delight to many of the 
teachers. It is hoped that the library may 
some day publish an annotated list of its 
Chimney Corner library. 

The exhibit was arranged mainly to benefit 
the teachers in the grades. Of the four hun- 
dred teachers in attendance quite half visited 
the exhibit. A few showed little interest 
while a considerable number were greatly 
pleased. 

We believe that it was of some real as- 
sistance to a few, that it opened the eyes of 
a few more, and we know that many of the 
rural teachers quite envied the advantages of 
their city sisters. We think it “payed.” When 
we have an opportunity we will do it again. 

LOUIS J. BAILEY, 
Librarian, Public Library, Gary. 


What passes for criticism in our newspapers 
is but a chorus of adulation. It means, con- 
sequently, absolutely nothing.—Percival Pol- 
lard in Their Day in Court. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Officers. 

President, Eliza G. Browning, librarian, pub- 
lic library, Indianapolis. 

Vice-President, John A. Lapp, librarian, leg- 
islative reference department, state library, In- 
dianapolis. 

Treasurer, Harlow Lindley, librarian, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond. 

Secretary, Orpha M. Peters, public library, 
Gary. 

Executive Board. 

The officers and chairmen of standing com- 

mittees. 


Committee on District Meetings. 


The Executive Board and the Secretary of 
the Public Library Commission. 


District Secretaries. 

A.—Louis J. Bailey, librarian, public library, 
Gary. 

B.—Wnm. M, Hepburn, librarian, Purdue Uni- 
versity, ¥afayette. 

C.—Eunice PD. Henley, librarian, public li- 
brary, Wabash. 

D.—Margaret M. Colerick, librarian, public 
library, Ft. Wayne. 

E.—Lois Johnstone, librarian, Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin. 

F.—Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, librarian, Morri- 
son-Reeves library, Richmond. 

G.—Mrs. Sallie C. Hughes, librarian, Eme- 


line Fairbanks Memorial Library, Terre 
Haute. 

H.—Ida Lewis, librarian, public library, 
Shelbyville. 


I—Julia Mason, librarian, public library, 
Princeton. 

J.—Annette Clark, librarian, public library, 
New Albany. 





Report of the Annual Meeting. 

About seventy-five people were in attend- 
ance at the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Indiana Library Association held at South 
Bend from Wednesday to Friday, October 19- 
21. Since this is the first time the annual 
meeting has been held in the extreme northern 
section of the state, it was especially gratify- 


. 
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ing to see such a splendid representation from 
the different libraries of the state. 

With the exception of the business meeting 
on Thursday morning, which was held at the 
public library, all of the sessions were held in 
the comfortable quarters of the Progress Club, 
so generously opened for the use of the asso- 
ciation. 

The first session on Wednesday afternoon 
opened with an address by Mr. Charles Weid- 
ler, president of the South Bend library board. 
He welcomed most cordially the visiting li- 
brarians and spoke briefly of the value of 
libraries and books, emphasizing the fact that 
libraries live and that civilized and uncivilized 
peoples are set apart by books. 

The president, Mr. William M. Hepburn, li- 
brarian, Purdue University, after a brief re- 
sponse to the hearty weleome extended by 
Mr. Weidler, gave an address setting forth the 
conditions and needs of the association, ex- 
pressing the hope that this would be a key- 
note convention and stating that a clear field 
of activities should be defined and then all 
should “join hands and work.” (Mr. Hep- 
burn’s address is printed in full elsewhere in 
this number.) 

The next topic on the program was that of 
“Special libraries” which was most ably pre- 
sented by Mr. John A. Lapp. His address may 
be summed up as follows: 

The whole idea of special libraries is a new 
one. There has been a development from the 
library as a place of preservation to the spe- 
cial library. It gives special information. It 
begins where the public library leaves off. 
What is a special library? Not a law library, 
not merely a bureau of information, not 
merely a department of a large public library. 
It is all of these things in charge of people 
trained in library methods and in the things 
with which they have to deal. The special li- 
brary is a supplement to the public library. 
It is a reference center. There are four classes 
of special libraries: 

1. The editorial library (which is the sim- 
plest type). 

2. The library as an adjunct of business, of 
which the Studebaker library is an example. 

3. The industrial library. 

4. The legislative reference and municipal 
reference department library. 
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Being especially interested in the fourth 
class of special libraries, Mr. Lapp dwelt at 
length upon the work of the legislative refer- 
ence library at Indianapolis, stating that while 
its chief mission is to serve as a reference cen- 
ter for the legislators, any one in the state 
should feel free to ask for information. 

The two chief points brought out in the dis- 
cussion which followed were, that an editorial 
library is now being established by the Indi- 
anapolis News and that there are at least 
three special libraries in Indiana—the Legis- 
lative reference library, the Studebaker li- 
brary and the Medical library of the Indian- 
apolis public library. 

Miss Browning and Mr. Brown gave most 
interesting reports of the Brussels and Exeter 
library meetings. Mr. Brown stated that a 
great mistake at the Brussels meeting was 
the lack of printed résumés in the different 
languages, of the papers given. Library train- 
ing was approved, also an international code 
of cataloging and the exchange of duplicates 
between state libraries. Miss Browning re- 
ported more especially on the Exeter meeting 
which she said was a model meeting. The 
English people she found to be very fond of 
American authors and especially Indiana au- 
thors. She gave an interesting description of 
her trip through the harbor at Plymouth. The 
Association was especially fortunate in having 
with them two other people, Miss Ahern and 
Miss Lyman, who attended the English li- 
brary meeting and who responded to the in- 
vitation to tell something of their impression 
of the meeting. Miss Ahern emphasized a 
point already brought out by both Miss Brown- 
ing and Mr. Brown—that of the freedom and 
frankness of discussion and the fact that the 
thing, not the person, was criticised. No per- 
sonality entered into the discussion. Miss Ly- 
man’s special message was to bring to the 
people the greetings from Dr. Palmgren. 

The next topic on the program was the 
“Libraries of northern Indiana” by Mr. Louis 
J. Bailey. Believing that this subject could 
best be presented by an exhibit of plans and 
exterior and interior views of the libraries, 
Mr. Bailey wrote to the librarians of the 
twenty-five libraries in northern Indiana ask- 
ing for information concerning the library and 
for any pictures or plans which could be con- 
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tributed for the exhibit. Most of the public 
libraries responded with brief reports as to 
number of volumes, circulation, etc., and pic- 
tures and plans. These were mounted on 
poster board and artistically displayed at the 
meeting. The exhibit proved to be an excel- 
lent method of bringing before the association 
the work being done by the different libraries 
in the section in which they were meeting. 
It was apparent that much thought, time and 
work had been given to the preparation of the 
exhibit and it deserved the praise which it 
received. : 

The Thursday morning session was devoted 
to the business affairs of the association. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer (the lat- 
ter is appended) were read and accepted. 
Election of officers for 1910-1911 resulted as 
follows: President, Eliza G. Browning, public 
library, Indianapolis; Vice-President, John A. 
Lapp, Indiana state library; Secretary, Orpha 
Maud Peters, public library, Gary; Treasurer, 
Jennie Scott, Indiana state library. 

In the absence of Miss Chapin, the chair- 
man, the report of the Committee on co-oper- 
ation with the Public Library Commission, 
was given by Mr. Bailey, who explained in de- 
tail the reasons for the suggestions made by 
the committee. The report was considered 
section by section. There was some discussion 
as to the districting of the state, the fact be- 
ing brought out that the state, at one time 
was divided into seventeen districts and at 
another time into thirteen. It was stated, 
however, that in districting the state, the com- 
mittee had in mind the convenience of the li- 
brarians and that if it seemed best to transfer 
some particular library to another district, it 
could be done. This explanation was accepted. 
The section recommending an increased annual 
appropriation for the Public Library Commis- 
sion and funds for the erection of a State Li- 
brary building created some discussion. Mr. 
Brown explained fully the crowded condition 
in the State Library and the rapidly increasing 
need for a State Library building. Mr. Milam 
explained in detail the needs of the Commis- 
sion, stating that the additional money, if se- 
cured, would be used chiefly to develop the 
work with schools, the rural work and travel- 
ing libraries. Twenty thousand dollars is 


needed. Miss Ahern urged that $20,000 should 
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be secured if possible, arguing that the state 
can afford to appropriate more money for Com- 
mission work, and that the work which has 
been and is being done by the Commission 
warrants this increase. It was perfectly evi- 
dent from the discussion that the members, 
individually and collectively, were glad to give 
their hearty support to these recommenda- 
tions. The report as published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the “Occurrent”, with a very few 
minor changes, was adopted. 

The discussion on library opportunities in 
the township, was then opened by Miss Snipes. 
She gave an interesting report of the methods 
used by the Plainfield library to meet the 
needs of the rural people. In sending out li- 
braries over the township the school district 
is made the unit, and the home the adminis- 
trative point. She expressed her appreciation 
of the 1909 law which made possible the de- 
velopment of the rural work. 

But regardless of how animated the dis- 
cussion or how excellent the addresses, the so- 
cial side of the meeting needs also to be re- 
ported. This fact was not lost sight of and 
immediatly after the business meeting above 
referred to, the delegates adjourned to the 
“Affair at the Studebaker inn” where in the 
large, cheerful dining room in the Studebaker 
Administration Building, they received their 
“Heart’s desire”. This luncheon, given by the 
Studebaker Brothers’ Company, was most 
beautiful in all its appointments. Each guest 
was pleased to carry away as a souvenir, the 
novel place card consisting of a booklet, clas- 
sified, pocketed, and ready for circulation. In- 
side this little booklet, was the menu repre- 
sented by the titles of books and also an an- 
nouncement of the addresses which followed. 
The first was an address of welcome by Mr. 
J. M. Studebaker, the oldest, and only one liv- 
ing, of the five brothers who established the 
company which now has not only a national 
but an international reputation. Mr. Scott 
Brown then gave an interesting sketch of the 
work of the Studebaker Company and touched 
briefly upon the work of the library, stating 
that the idea which prompted the organization 
of the library was that not only should up- 
to-date machinery, etc., be provided, but that 
money should be spent to educate what is be- 
hind the living machine—the mind. Following 
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Mr. Brown’s remarks, a most excellent talk 
was given by Miss Abbott on the Studebaker 
Library and its work. Miss Abbott said in 
part: 

The Studebaker library grew out of a need 
for a central place in which to file material 
of a nature too general to belong to any one 
department. As a result of this need, the li- 
brary was opened in December, 1909. “It may 
more properly be called a Reference and Serv- 
ice Department. It is a co-ordinating depart- 
ment serving the Company as a depository for 
available material which has been gathered” 
to supply the demands made upon it; as a 
channel through which valuable information is 
conveyed to directors, officers and employes of 
the Company; and lastly as a stimulating force 
within the corporation, designed to create a 
demand for the crystalizing into definite form 
the mass of information which is not available 
because not in the form of printed pages. 
“The library is available to all employes of 
the South Bend offices and factories and, for 
informational use, to the employes of the De- 
troit factories, the salesmen and employes of 
the various branch houses scattered over the 
United States and Canada. The library is 
purely technical in character. In addition to 
the books, pamphlets, mounted maps, news- 
paper and magazine clippings, etc., there is a 
historical collection consisting of copies of all 
Studebaker publications, Studebaker history as 
found in newspapers, magazines and books, 
and mounted pictures of the factories and 
branch houses.” 

“An employers’ Directory is edited, posting 
all official notices in the bulletin boards of the 
Administration Building and checking the cur- 
rent issues of the various law reporters and 
patent office gazettes in order that new de- 
cisions and inventions of vital importance to 
the company may be constantly before the 
law and manufacturing departments.” 

One of the special features is the course of 
study which is offered for the development of 
the employes through the educational depart- 
ment of the local Y. M. C. A. All expenses of 
this educational feature is borne by the com- 
pany. “For the purpose of encouragement of 
thrift and partial protection against insincer- 
ity or lessened interest on the part of the 
young men, from each pay envelope is taken 
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50 cents a week, which is deposited in the 
bank to the credit of the boy and returned to 
him with interest at the satisfactory comple- 
tion of his course.” 

In touching briefly upon the methods of the 
library, it was noted that no accession book is 
used but that a simple system has been 
adopted, in which a printed shelf list card is 
used giving as much information in regard to 
edition, volumes, publisher, ete., as is ever 
needed. 

After visiting the library, the guests had a 
delightful automobile trip to Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and St. Mary’s Academy where they 
visited the libraries, and were shown many 
valuable works of art. From here they were 
taken over much of the residence section of 
South Bend. 

That the South Bend people are masters in 
the art of entertaining was also evidenced by 
the delightful informal reception tendered to 
the association on Wednesday evening, by the 
South Bend public library board. All thor- 
oughly enjoyed the music rendered by the 
String Quartet, conducted by Mr. Frederick H. 
Ingersoll, and the vocal solos of Mr. Ernest 
G. Hesser of Goshen. The violin solos given 
by Jan Szulezewski were especially good and 
a real delight to the people present. Mr. Ar- 
thur B. Kachel, head of the public speaking 
department of the South Bend high school gave 
a reading from Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which was exceptionally well 
rendered. Miss Edna Lyman, the well known 
storyteller and lecturer and the author of the 
recent book, “Storytelling; What to tell and 
how to tell it,’ commanded the rapt attention 
of her audience while she told several most 
charming stories. After the program, elabo- 
rate refreshments were served. 

The excellent solos given by Mr. W. P. Mac- 
Henry, at the Thursday evening meeting were 
highly appreciated. Rural work was the sub- 
ject under discussion at this meeting. An ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Carl H. Milam. He 
pointed out wherein the township library con- 
trolled by a central department, the Reading 
Circle and the Traveling libraries, are each in 
themselves inadequate to satisfy the demand 
and explained why library extension into the 
township from the city or town seems at pres- 
ent to be the best method of reaching the 


rural people. What we as librarians need to 
do, said Mr. Milam, is “to know what we 
seek; to interest ourselves in township ex- 
tension as the best means yet offered of fur- 
ther developing and extending library work; 
to realize that the cost of maintaining the 
new system should be borne equally by all 
those sharing in its benefits; and that the 
service must be made as good in the country 
as it is in town.” 

Following this address, was a most excellent 
paper by Dr. Stanley Coulter of Purdue Uni- 
versity, on the Rural community and the li- 
rary. So much food for thought was contained 
in this address that, although somewhat 
lengthy, the following abstract prepared by 
Mr. W. M. Hepburn, is here given: 

“At the outset two facts were recognized, 
that in some respects the rural community 
was not living up to its highest possibilities, 
and that because of this the library has a 
duty which it was either not fulfilling or was 
fulfilling in a very inadequate degree. The 
problem of their relations must be looked at 
from within, with a full knowledge of the 
existing conditions, in an effort to arrive at 
definite conclusions as to what can be done 
rather than an academic discussion of what 
ought to be done. The factors of rural life 
must be taken into account. One of these is 
the isolation and although in recent years the 
telephone, automobile, electric traction and ru- 
ral free delivery have almost revolutionized 
the conditions of life in the country, we must 
remember that the mental habits which have 
been fixed through generations of isolation will 
not disappear at once. 

“Another factor to be considered is the fa- 


tigue incident to long hours of work in the 


open air, making almost impossible any in- 
tensive study or even careful reading. Uni- 
formity of occupation and interests, also a 
condition of rural life, inevitably makes for 
narrowness and retards progress. It speaks 
well for the intellectual virility of the rural 
community that this absence of stimulation 
resulting from contact with men of different 
occupations and different outlooks upon life, 
has not had a more blighting effect. The de- 
velopment of specialization in agriculture is 
gradually eliminating much of this uniformity. 
Individualism is another well marked feature 
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of rural life, and organization even for mutual 
betterment is difficult. Yet the dwellers in 
the open country show tremendous intellectual 
virility and independence of thought. 

“Given these and other conditions of rural 
life as basic facts, the question is, what does 
the rural community need that the library can 
supply. Is it the ‘development of the reading 
habit?* To this it may be answered that 
they do read and also master what they read. 
Some direction of this reading habit, however, 
would make mightily for rural betterment. 
The building up of the home library is very 
desirable. The fact that the farmers of In- 
diana will buy books if they are convinced 
they are of value to them was shown by the 
experience of the Extension department of the 
Experiment Station when approximately five 
hundred dollars worth of purely agricultural 
books were sold to them from a collection of 
about 75 volumes exhibited at the county fairs 
this present summer and fall. The call to the 
library to assist in ‘the awakening of higher 
ideals of life’ is too vague to result in much 
effective work. Professor Bailey’s plea that 
the librezies should ‘educationalize the reading 
habit’ would involve a greater acquaintance 
with educational ideas and methods on the 
part of library workers. 

“The initiative must come from the rural 
community, at least the library must not at- 
tempt to force upon any community a cut 
and dried scheme however excellent. Each 
community must be considered as a special 
problem and local conditions given prominence 
in the solution. There should be a careful and 
scientific study of these conditions, of the gen- 
eral conditions as outlined above and of the 
farmer’s reading, and the speaker recommended 
that the Library Association appoint a com- 
mittee to collect data of this kind. Also a 
committee to make a study of the literature 
suitable for the use of the rural community. 
The list prepared by Prof. Christie is good so 
far as it goes but it is limited strictly to prac- 
tical farm problems. 

“The value of the reading and study clubs 
in rural communities was emphasized and li- 
braries urged to keep in as close contact with 
them as possible, assisting them in preparing 
their programs, and lending them books. 

“The extension of library work into the 
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townships was approved as an important step 
in reaching the rural community.” 

So much interest was manifested in the 
township extension work that, after the close 
of the general session, an impromptu round 
table, participated in by about twenty mem- 
bers, was held at the Oliver Hotel. The fol- 
lowing were the chief points brought out in 
the discussion: When to begin rural exten- 
sion work, the housing of the deposit libraries, 
selection of books, charging systems and reg- 
istration records, means of transportation, and 
the length of time libraries should be left at 
the stations. It was agreed that an important 
real problem in township work is the selection 
of books and that, as was stated by Dr. Coul- 
ter, a scientific study of the problem should be 
made with the object in view of finding out 
what is really needed, liked and read by the 
rural people. 

The discussion of rural extension was con- 
tinued on Friday morning by Miss Sullivan 
whose paper, for lack of time on Thursday 
morning, was postponed until the last session. 
Miss Sullivan believes that by offering to the 
rural people the benefits of the library we are 
giving them only what belongs to them. She 
advocates not only extension into the town- 
ship but into the county. 

Following this discussion, an interesting 
round table was conducted by Miss Henley. 
It was in reality a book symposium. Books 
on the six following subjects were discussed: 
Politics, child problem, public health, conserva- 
tion, and aerial navigation. The subject of 
politics was presented by Mr. Milam who re- 
viewed White’s The old order changeth. Mu- 
nicipal government was taken up by Mr. Lapp, 
whose paper was read by Miss Cleland. He 
reviewed Hamilton’s Dethronement of the city 
boss. Miss Florence Jones discussed adult 
books on aerial navigation while the juvenile 
books on that subject were discussed by Miss 
Carrie Scott. Books on the child problem were 
reviewed by Miss Calhoun, Miss Swezey, and 
Miss Stevens. Miss Calhoun reviewed Addams’ 
Spirit of youth in the city streets, Miss Swezey 
reviewed VanVorst’s Cry of the children and 
Miss Stevens took up the playground litera- 
ture. Public health was brought out in the 
review by Miss Jayne, of Hutchinson’s Pre- 
ventable diseases. The book symposium closed 
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with a discussion by Mr. Hepburn, on Con- 
servation and its literature. 

The proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion were adopted with but one change. The 
last clause of the proposed section I was struck 
out and the following added: “Library mem- 
bership shall entitle the library to one vote 
and the trustees thereof to all privileges of 
membership in the association.” 

After hearing the reports of committees, the 
association adjourned, thus closing one of the 
most successful meetings in the history of the 
1 ae ie 

ORPHA MAUD PETERS, 
Secretary. 





Report of Treasurer. 
1909. 
Receipts. 
Oct. 21, 1909, balance on hand. .$15 10 
39 membership fees at 50 cts... 19 50 
3 1908 membership fees at 50 





COB. «oslo wick sabres Ne’ y b's’ slave. ate wale rs 1 50 
$36 10 
Expenditures. 
Oct. 4, 1909, Ewing & Zeller, 
postals and printing......... $4 50 
Nov. 5, 1909, Wm. F. Yust, A. 
L. A. speaker and programs... 18 70 
Nov. 16, 1909, Anna L. Morse, 
eg ee eee ee 10 87 
—-_ 84 07 
$2 03 
1910. 
Receipts. 
Oct. 20, 1910, balance on hand.. $2 03 
60 membership fees at 50 cts... 30 00 
$32 03 





CARRIE E. SCOTT, 
Treasurer. 
20 Oct., 1910. 
Examined and found correct. 
JOHN A. LAPP, 
Chairman Auditing Committee. 


Great books are not in everybody’s reach, 
and though it is better to know them thor- 
oughly than to know them only here and 
there; yet it is a good work to give a little 
to those who have neither the time nor means 
to get more.—Coleridge. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





Officers. 


President, Mord. Carter, Danville. 
Vice-President, Mrs. A. D. Moffett, Elwood. 
Secretary, D. C. Thomas, Elkhart. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. V. Mitchell, Martinsville. 


Executive Board. 


Mord. Carter, Danville. 

Mary B. Cox, Huntington. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Earl, Connersville. 
Mrs. T. T. Bray, Westfield. 

Mrs. J. D. Kennedy, East Chicago. 
E. G. Machan, Elkhart. 

T. F. Rose, Muncie. 


Legislative Committee. 


Mord. Carter, Danville. 
T. F. Rose, Muncie. 
Carl H. Milam, Indianapolis. 





Report of Meeting. 


The Indiana Library trustees’ association 
held its second annual meeting in Room 12, 
the State House, on the 2d and 3d of No- 
vember, 1910. The president, Mr. E. G. Bau- 
man, had telegraphed that he could not arrive 
in time for the first session and Mr. Mord. 
Carter, the vice-president, was kept away by 
illness. Mrs. E. C. Earl presided, and intro- 
duced the first speaker, Mr. P. L. Windsor, 
librarian of the University of Illinois, and Di- 
rector of the Illinois Library school at Urbana. 

Mr. Windsor’s address was on The value of. 
trained librarians. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of a good general education as a founda- 
tion and pointed out that proficiency in tech- 
nical details does not make a person competent 
to be a librarian. All sorts of students make 
use of libraries—hence the demand for a very 
broad education on the part of the librarian. 
Just as the teacher must be better educated 
than his pupils, so should the librarian have 
a better education than the average citizen. 

But general formal education is not enough. 
The librarian, he said, ought to have over half 
of her time free, so that she may get people 
to read good books. It is not to be expected 




















that she can get good results if she must spend 
all her time cataloging, classifying, and mak- 
ing records. 

Building on a good foundation, it is usually 
easy to supply the technical training necessary 
to progressive library work. The regular agen- 
cies for giving this training are well distrib- 
uted over the country, and vary in their re- 
quirements for entrance and in the length of 
their courses so as to fit the needs of most 
any would-be librarian. 

Cataloging is the central feature of library 
school training. It is a highly technical proc- 
ess, and no matter how well educated a per- 
son may be, or how ambitious, he cannot cata- 
log until he has studied cataloging methods and 
principles. There are also a great many other 
important technical processes taught in the 
library schools. 

Library schools are of several kinds: those 
giving two year courses and a degree; one 
year schools; normal’ school training classes; 
summer schools; and apprentice classes. 
There is no excuse for people saying that 
they cannot afford to attend at least a sum- 
mer scho“i. Some large libraries are so im- 
pressed with the importance of professional 
training that a six weeks vacation with pay 
is granted to those who wish to attend a sum- 
mer school. 

The librarian with a good training, said Mr. 
Windsor, is the best investment a library 
board can make. 

Following Mr. Windsor’s address, the mem- 
bers of the association engaged in an informal 
discussion of various topics sugested by the 
paper. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of W. P. Hart, Huntington, 
Dr. E. D. Baily, Martinsville, and Miss Shar- 
ley Pettijohn, Westfield. Mrs. A. D. Moffett, 
Elwood, Rev. George A. Little, Alexandria, 
and Mrs. John C. Chaney, Sullivan, were ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions. 

At the evening session, Miss Mary E. Ahern, 
of Chicago, editor of Public Libraries, addressed 
the association on The responsibility of a trus- 
tee of a public library. She defined a trustee 
as one to whom property belonging to the pub- 
lic is entrusted to be used for public benefit. 
And the public, she explained, means every- 
body, not just those in whom one is interested. 
There are many different methods of ap- 
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pointing library boards, but whatever the 
method, the reason of appointment should al- 
ways be fitness for the position, and not fam- 
ily, politics or religion. Things to be consid- 
ered in determining an individual’s fitness are, 
financial history—has he made his own busi- 
ness a success? and power—has he ability to 
bring things to pass? 

The library board must determine the policy 
of the library. It has no part in the admin- 
istration except counsel. It must stand be- 
tween the library and public criticism and 
must make all financial contracts and assume 
responsibility. A library trustee should know 
what other libraries are doing; should know 
something of library buildings; should under- 
stand the general line of book purchases and 
should attend all board meetings. 

The good library trustee will not criticise 
technical methods unduly; will not hinder ex- 
tension work on other grounds than lack of 
funds; will not cause the appointment of un- 
skilled help on the staff, and will not buy 
books without the consent of the librarian. 

The librarian is the official head of the li- 
brary. “Get the best person available for the 
money that can be paid,” was the rule laid 
down in the selection of this official. If she 
has training and ability, she will know what 
to do. Library boards should let the librarian 
manage the internal affairs of the library and 
be content themselves to define the policy and 
demand proper results. 

The rewards for good library trusteeship 
are the commendation of officials and the pub- 
lic generally, and the personal pleasure that 
comes with a growing interest in people and 
books, and with the knowledge that a good 
work has been well done. 

Much interesting discussion followed this ad- 
dress. 

On Thursday morning, the session was de- 
voted to reports of committees, election of 
officers, and informal discussion on many 
topics. Some of them were as follows: pro- 
posed legislation; business methods in library 
administration; rural library extension; 
board meetings; assistants and substitutes. 


The officers as named above, were elected, 
and the committee reports accepted. 

The legislation approved by the association 
was: 
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a, the amendment of the law of 1901-03, to 
make the residence qualification for library 
board membership one year instead of five. 

b, an annual appropriation of at least $10,- 
000 for the Public Library Commission instead 
of $7,000 as at present. 

a state library building. 

d, the extension of the township law to in- 

clude neighboring townships. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Resolved: 


1. That the hearty thanks of the Indiana 
Library Trustees’ Association be tendered to 
Mr. P. L. Windsor and to Miss Mary E. Ahern 
for their pleasing and instructive addresses: 
also to the officers of the Public Library Com- 
mission for their efforts to make this meeting 
social and profitable to us. 

2. That we make the annual meeting of 
1911 larger and better by pledging our indi- 
vidual endeavor to see that the various library 
boards to which we belong, send their repre- 
sentatives to that meeting and that we urge 
other library boards to do likewise. 

3. That library boards be urged, so far as 
it is possible, to defray the expenses of their 
delegate member to the annual meeting of 
1911, and the expenses of the librarian to the 
state meeting of the librarians. 


We respectfully offer the following sugges- 
tions: 


1. That papers be prepared by members 
this Association may elect for the forenoon 
and evening session of 1911, these papers to be 
no longer than 25 minutes, the reading of 
which shall be followed by free discussion, and 
that the papers be so prepared that a synopsis 
of their contents may be given for publication 
to the daily papers. 

2. We would suggest as topics the follow- 
ing, and also request that members be free to 
suggest others so that from many the two 
most desirable may be chosen. 

For afternoon session—Paper, Comparative 
values to the community of the well trained 
and efficient librarian and the well trained and 
efficient public school teacher. 

For evening session paper—The legal and 
moral requirements, restrictions and privileges 
of a member of a library board. 
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3. That delegates of library boards to 
meeting of 1911, report fully their success in 
township library extension. 

4. That reports of these annual meetings 
be printed and several copies of the same 
mailed to each of the library boards of this 
state. 

MRS. ALONZO D. MOFFETT. 
MRS. JOHN C. CHANEY. 
GEORGE A. LITTLE. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 





At a meeting of the I. L. A. committee on 
district meetings, Nov. 28th, the District Sec- 
retaries were appointed and the plan of work 
discussed. The committee believes that the 
district meetings will fill a definite need that 
is often felt by Indiana librarians—the need 
of a meeting at which common library topics 
and problems can be discussed informally. 
The A. L. A. and the state association in their 
first years had such discussions, but large 
problems and policies now occupy most of their 
time, with the result that many librarians of 
the small libraries do not get just what they 
want out of any such meetings. 

The plan of the district meetings is not 
definite nor set. The librarians of each group 
must decide for themselves the number and 
place of meetings and the real character of each 
session. The Committee on district meetings, 
however, urges that all meetings be informal 
and short, and that several meetings be held 
each year if possible. Omit all formal papers 
and talks. If there must be a program, let it 
be a program of topics only. 

At one meeting every year, a fepeenentiktte 
of the Public Library Commission is to be 
present to answer questions and give assist- 
ance. Because of this fact, Carl H. Milam, 
Secretary of the Commission, was chosen 
chairman of the committee on district meet- 
ings and will conduct the correspondence with 
the District Secretaries. 

The institutes were a good thing. These 
district meetings should be much better, both 
because they will always be the result of a 
local demand, and because they will be planned 
not only for but by the local librarians. 
Whatever the Commission workers could do 
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under the old plan, they can do under the new 
system, with the added advantage of being 
able to attend several meetings instead of a 
very few each year. 

The list of secretaries is found with the list 
of officers of the I. L. A., printed elsewhere in 
this number. 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Moore, Edward E. Century of Indiana. il. 
por. map. Amer. Book Co., c1910, $0.75 net. 
The aim of the author in the preparation 
of this book was to produce a new history 
“briefer in general narrative, though fuller in 
political and constitutional history, than other 
standard works heretofore published.” Ap- 
parently, Mr. Moore, (State Senator Moore 
from Connersville) has accomplished what he 
set out to do, and the result is a small volume 
covering the history of Indiana from its be- 
ginning down to date. It is said that an early 
edition will include the results of the recent 
election and figures from the thirteenth cen- 
sus. 

The book has been carefully prepared from 
available sources, but has little claim to orig- 
inality except in form. It is accurate, in es- 
sentials at least, and will doubtless be a use- 
ful book in all Indiana libraries. The arrange- 
ment of the material with its black face 
headings, gives the volume the appearance of 
a textbook. 

Lapp, John A. Hints on bill drafting. 9p. 
Indianapolis, 1910. (Indiana State li- 
brary: Legislative reference department. 
Bulletin No. 4.) 

As the title indicates, this pamphlet is 
meant especially for legislators and others 
who draft bills. The subject is treated under 
two main heads, Constitutional requirements, 
and Legislative style. 


“Permanent types in fiction portray with 
truth and power some phase of essential broad 
human nature as well as of human nature with 
the dress and accent and manner of a given 
time and place. These types must spring cre- 
atively from one who loves them much and 
sees them as if bodied forth in flesh.”—Burton, 
Literary likings. 
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INDIANA YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
CIRCLE. 





The prospectus of the Indiana Young Peo- 
ple’s reading circle reports for 1909-10 one of 
the most successful years since its organiza- 
tion twenty-three years ago. During the past 
year, approximately 50,000 books were sold 
throughout the state, going into city, town, 
village and district schools. While these books 
were purchased in many places by school trus- 
tees, the circle is distinct from the school sys- 
tem. 

It was organized by the Indiana Teachers’ 
Association which appoints a board of direct- 
ors to supervise the work and plan the course 
of reading from year to year. The purpose of 
the circle is to place the general reading of 
school children under competent guidance and 
control to a limited extent. Its aim is to in- 
troduce the children to the best books’ suited 
to their needs. 

The following is the list of books selected 
for 1910 and 1911, according to grade: 

Second grade: Ella M. Powers, Stories of 
famous pictures; Laura R. Smith, Little Bear; 
Katherine E. Dopp, The later cave-men; 
Gertrude Smith, Little girl and Philip. 

Third grade: Marion F. Lansing, Tales of 
old England; Christiana Scandlin, Hans, the 
Eskimo; F. E. Spaulding and C. T. Bryce, 
New friends in Storyland; Charles Morris, 
Home life in all lands. 

Fourth and Fifth grades: Charles W. 
Moores, Life of Abraham Lincoln for boys and 
girls; James Baldwin, Thirty more famous 
stories retold; Raymond M. Alden, Why the 
chimes rang; Rudyard Kipling, Jungle book. 

Sixth and Seventh grades: Annie Fellows 
Johnston, Mary Ware, the little colonel’s 
chum; Kirk Munroe, Belt of seven totems; 
Hamlin Garland, Boy life on the prairie; Ma- 
rion A. Taggart, Six girls and the tea room. 

Eighth and Advanced grades: H. E. Inman, 
Wulnoth, the wanderer; Mary E. Waller, 
Daughter of the rich; Willam Drysdale, Young 
Consul; Julia H. Levering, Historic Indiana. 

While most of the books on this list meas- 
ure up to the standard of the ideal of the 
Reading circle, it is to be regretted that such 
books as Johnston’s Mary Ware, the little 
colonel’s chum, Waller’s Daughter of the rich, 
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and Drysdale’s Young Consul, have been in- 
cluded. The first belongs to one of those end- 
less series of books with very little to recom- 
mend it; the second is an overdrawn picture 
of life and tends toward the sentimental. 
While the Young Consul gives some informa- 
tion in regard to the workings of the State de- 
partment, the impossible situations, the too 
rapid rise and phenomenal ability of the young 
hero make it too sensational to recommend as 
a book for boys. These books have no place 
in a public library. A number of the books, 
however, are worthy of duplication, namely, 
Lansing’s Tales of old England; Morris’s 
Home life in all lands; Moores’s Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; Baldwin’s Thirty more famous 
stories retold; Alden’s Why the chimes rang; 
Kipling’s Jungle book; Garland’s Boy life on 
the prairie; Levering’s Historic Indiana. One 
of the most attractive features of these books 
is their low price. Some of the exceptional 
bargains, for example, are Levering’s Historic 
Indiana, at $.85, original price, $3.00 net, and 
Kipling’s Jungle book at $.75, original price, 
$1.50. 

The young people’s reading circle is managed 
by J. Walter Dunn, whose headquarters are at 
534 American Central Life Building, Indian- 
apolis. 


As great even as a good book is the power 
to communicate to another the love for one. 
To win children to this love, to lead them to 
appropriate to themselves ideals from charac- 
ters in books, to appeal to the sense of ethical 
relation through their imaginations, to deepen 
and enrich the emotions by suggestion; in 
other words, to so read a good book into a 
child that he is bound in some way to live it 
out in himself, is a privilege, the hope of which 
alone is enough to sweeten days of unseen and 
never-to-be-acknowledged drudgeries of the 
schoolroom and the library. 


THE NEWSPAPER INDEX. 





Miss Florence Venn, reference librarian of 
the Indiana State Library, has consented to 
continue the Index to newspapers, which in 
the past, has been prepared for the Library 
Occurrent by Miss Artena M. Chapin. It will 
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be made along practically the same lines as 
heretofore, the test of inclusion or exclusion 
of articles always being, What will the public 
library want? Because new subjects are con- 
tinually demanding a place, it has seemed ad- 
visable to reduce the length of the index by 
using cross references under such headings as 


authors and artists. 
s 


INDEX TO NEWSPAPERS. 





September, October and November, 1910. 

* Abbreviations: S—Indianapolis Star; N—Indianapolis 

ews; p—page; c—column. 

Actors. See Burton, Frederick. 

Actresses. See Lingham, Katharine. 

Aerial navigation. Balloon race starts from 
Indianapolis speedway. N 17 Sept 710 p 1 
e 8. 

——. Dangerous trip of G. L. Bumbaugh. 
N 6 Sept 710 p 8 ce 1. 

Aldrich, Mary C. Woman head of Hoosier 
Construction Co. S 2 Sept 710 plel. 
Anderson. Leads in manufacture of silos. S 

6 Sept 710 pl cl. 

Antietam monument. Dedication of. S 18 
Sept 710 p4ecl. 

Artists. Prizes recently won by Indiana art- 
ists. N 3 Oct 710 p 2c 3. 

Exhibit of paintings by Indiana art- 
ists at the Herron Art Institute. N 26 
Nov 710 p 17 ¢ 1. 

See also Bauman, Gustave; Gruelle, John B.; 
Scott, William E. 

Authors. See Batchelor, David O.; Dunn, Ja- 
cob P.; Hack, Elizabeth Miller; Hubbard, 
Kin; Krout, Mary H.; Moody, William 
Vaughn; Moore, Edward E.; Nicholson, 
Meredith; Rice, Alonzo; Stein, Evaleen; 
Tarkington, Booth; Walk, Charles E.; Wil- 
son, Wood Levette. 

Batchelor, David 0. Review of “The unstrung 
bow.” § 13 Nov 710 p 16 ¢ 5. 

Bauman, Gustave. His color prints of Brown 
county. N 16 Nov 710 p 20 ¢ 3. 

Beveridge, A. J. Professor Carhart tells of 
his college life. S 16 Oct 710 p18 cl. 

Pen picture by David Graham Phil- 
lips. S 25 Sept 710 p 14 ¢ 5. 

Boundaries. History of Ohio-Indiana bound- 


ary. N 5 Nov 710 p 2lc 1. 
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Bumbaugh, G. L. Dangerous balloon trip. N 
6 Sept 10 p 8 cl. 

Burton, Frederick. Indiana actor in 
member from Ozark.” 
c 4, 

Charities. State conference meets. 
10 ple 3. ‘ 

Chartrand, Joseph. Consecration as bishop co- 
adjutor. S 16 Sept 10 ple 7; N 15 
Sept 10 plec4. 

Church history. First protestant service held 
in Whitewater valley. N 17 Sept ’10 p 4 
¢e 3. 

Commission plan of municipal government. 
Fort Wayne considers adopting it. N 16 
Sept 10 p 23 ¢ 1. 

——. Merle Walker advocates it for Indi- 
anapolis. S 7 Oct 710 ple 5. 

Articles by Augustus L. Mason. N 
23, 24, 25 Nov 710 p 6 ¢ 7. 

Conservation. How it is valuable to Indiana. 
S 11 Sept °10 p 16 ¢ 5. 

Indiana branch of National conserva- 

tion association organized. S 30 Oct 710 

ple. 

Waste of natural resources in In- 

diana. N 17 Sept 710 p 12¢ 1. 

Convicts and conservation. Editorial 
on A. W. Butler’s paper before the Inter- 
national prison congress. S 30 Sept 710 p 
6 c 2. 

See also Forestry. 

Convict labor. Convicts and conservation. 
Editorial on A. W. Butler’s paper before 
the International prison congress. S 30 
Sept 710 p 6 ¢ 2. 

Counties. Bitter county seat fights of early 
days. N 8 Oct 710 p 26 c 6. 

Dunn, Jacob P. Review of “Greater Indian- 

apolis.” N 5 Oct 710 p 18¢7; S 12 Oct 710 
p 8c 6; S 21 Sept 10 ple3. 

Forestry. Reforesting Indiana. S 25 Sept *10 
p 14 c 2. 

Forestry situation and work which 

N 18 


“The 
N 9 Sept 710 p 5 


S 11 Sept 


forestry association expects to do. 

Oct °10 p 15. 

State behind in legislation. N 8 Oct 

10 p4e 4. 

Indiana forestry association organ- 
ized. S 6 Oct 710 p 16 c 6. 

——. Forestry problem in Indiana. S 13 
Nov 10 mag sec p 4. 
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Friends, Society of. History of meetings in 
Indiana. N 17 Sept ’10 p 23 ¢ 2. 
Gibson, David. Dean of the literature of 
business. S 25 Sept 710 p 40 ¢ 7. 
Gruelle, John B. Indiana artist wins $2,000 
prize. S 20 Nov ’10 p 36 ¢ 1. 
Hack, Elizabeth Miller. Son born. S 17 Sept 
10 p3c 5. 
Haynes, Elwood. Inventor of automobile. S 
4 Sept 10 plel. 
Housing problem. Conditions in Indianapolis 
criticised by Lawrence Veiller. N 12 Sept 
10 p7 ¢ 3. 
Amendments to housing law dis- 
cussed. N 13 Sept 710 p 3c 3. 
Hubbard, Kin. New book “Abe Martin’s 
folks.” N 26 Nov 10 p 16 ¢ 2. 
Indiana forestry association. Organization 
completed. S 6 Oct 710 p 16 c 6. 
Indiana library association. Meets at South 
Bend. S 20 Oct 710 p 4c 4. 
——. Favors new state building. 
10 p3ec 7. 
——. Adopts committee report on co-oper- 
ation. S 21 Oct 710 p5c 3. 
Indianapolis. Amusing incidents 
days. N 24 Sept ’10 p 27 ¢ 2. 
——. Proposed plaza west of State House. 
N 29 Oct 710 p 15. 
——. Ezra Meeker’s recollections of early 
Indianapolis. S 27 Nov 710 p 9c 1. 
Industries. Anderson leads in manufacture of 
silos. S 6 Sept 10 plel. 
—. Van Camp canning and hardware 
business. S 24 Sept 710 plc l. 
Broom industry in Indiana. 
Oct 710 mag sec p 4. 
Mussel industry in Indiana. S 27 
Nov 710 mag sec p 1. 
——. Tobacco growing in Indiana. 
Nov ’10 mag sec p 3. 
International prison congress. Visit to Indian- 
apolis. S 27 Sept 710 p 1c 3. 
——. Criticises jails but praises other in- 
stitutions. N 27 Sept °10 p 17 ¢ 2. 
Inventions. First automobile in United States 
invented by Indiana man. S 4 Sept 710 p 
lel. 
Juvenile courts. Work of Indianapolis court. 
S 6 Nov 710 mag sec p 8. 
Krout, Mary H. Review of “Platters and pip- 
kins.” § 13 Nov 710 p 10 c 5. 


N 20 Oct 


of early 


S 30 


8 13 
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Lingham, Katharine. Death of Indianapolis 
actress popular many years ago. S 22 
Sept 10 p7 ¢ 4. 


Literature. Origin of the literary spirit in In- 
diana. S 15 Nov 710 p 6 c 6. 

Maps. Indiana map of 1826. S 30 Oct ’10 p 
8c 2. 

Mexican war. Indiana in the war. S 4 Sept 
10 p8el. 


Gen. McNaught tells of part played 
by 2nd Indiana. S 11 Sept 710 p 12 ¢ 1. 

Mexican war veterans. Last meeting of na- 
tional association. N 6 Sept 710 plc 8; 
S 7 Sept 10 p 3c 1. 

Moody, William Vaughn. Death of. S 18 Oct 
10 ple 4; N 18 Oct 710 p4c 5. 

Sketch by Meredith Nicholson. 8 19 

Oct ’10 p 6 ¢ 2. 

Editorial on. N 18 Oct 710 p 6 ¢ 2; 

S 18 Oct 710 ple 4. 

Reminiscences of his life. 
"10 p 6 c 6. 

Moore, Edward E. Review of “A century of 
Indiana.” N 10 Sept 10 pic 3. 

Names, geographical. Mixed origin of many 





S 24 Oct 


names on Indiana’s map. N 24 Sept ’10 
p 18 ¢l. 
Nicholson, Meredith. Discourses pleasantly 


about his profession. 
e 6. 

Probation system. Saves many Indianapolis 
girls. S 11 Sept 710 p 13 ¢ 7. 

Public health. Dr. Barnard says that unclean 
dairies are a state problem. N 21 Oct 10 
pliecl. 

Rice, Alonzo. Review of “Sunways of song.” 
S 13 Nov 710 p 16 ¢ 5. 

Roads. W. P. Blair says that joker in road 
law prevents good roads. S 8 Sept 710 p 
de¢1. 

St. Clair, Arthur. Story of his life. 
Sept 710 p 26 ¢ 5. 

Scott, William E. Colored artist returns from 
art study in Paris. N 19 Nov ’10 p 9c 3. 

Southport. Sketch of. S 9 Oct 710 mag sec 
p l. 

Stein, Evaleen. Review of “The little shep- 
herd of Provence.” S 24 Nov 710 p 6c 7. 

Tailholt. “Onion line” railway. S 11 Sept ’10 
mag sec 87 ¢ l. 


S 11 Nov 710 p 6 


N 10 
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Tarkington, Booth. Habits of writing and 
some early experiences with manuscripts. 
S 27 Nov 710 p 14 ¢ 5. 

Tobacco. Tobacco growing in Indiana. S 13 
Nov 710 mag sec p 3. 

Tuberculosis. Free clinic at Indianapolis. S 
25 Sept ’10 p 11. 

Typhoid fever. Disease Indiana scourge. S 18 
Oct °10 p 16 ¢ 1. 

Walk, Charles Edward. Review of “Paternos- 
ter ruby.” 8 13 Nov 10 p 16 c 6. 

Wallace, Lew. Replica of O’Connor’s statue 
put in place at homestead. S 4 Oct ’10 p 
14 ¢ 2. 

Wayne county. History and prominent men. 
N 1 Oct 710 p 14. 

Whitewater valley. Earliest Protestant church 
service in Indiana held there. N 17 Sept 
10 p4c 3. 

Wiley, Harvey W. Why he is a much hated 
man. S 28 Nov 710 p4c 6. 

Wilson, Wood Levette. Review of “The end of 
dreams.” N 15 Nov 710 p 10 ¢ 3. 

Woman suffrage. Indiana women will fight for 
municipal suffrage. S 9 Sept 710 plcl. 

—. Women will demand of legislature 

the right to vote on school affairs. N 21 
Sept ’10 p 10 ¢ 3. 

Woman’s school league of Indiana 

plans campaign to secure right of vote on 

school matters. N 23 Sept ’10 p 12 ¢ 3. 

Women open campaign for municipal 
suffrage. S 16 Oct 10 p 13 ¢ 4. 

——. Women of state approve woman suf- 

frage. S 9 Oct 10 p 10c 3. 

Women. Mary ©. Aldrich, head of Hoosier 
Construction Co. S 2 Sept 710 plel. 
Women’s clubs. Discussed by Grace Julian 

Clarke. S 18 Sept 10 plel. 


The Executive Board of the Indiana Library 
Association met in Indianapolis November 


28th. The principal business transacted was 
the voting to affiliate with the Indiana State 
Federation of Clubs and the election of Mr. 
Harlow Lindley, of Earlham, treasurer of the 
Association to succeed Miss Jennie Scott, re- 
signed. 














PERSONALS. 





The following persons from Indiana have 
registered as students in library schools: Miss 
Mabel Tinkham, Fort Wayne, New York State 
library school; Miss Pauline Josephine Fihe, 
Richmond, Wisconsin library school; Miss 
Helen Heilman, Evansville, Miss Helen L. 
Jackson, Fort Wayne, Miss Sara Sheerin, In- 
dianapolis, Miss Gertrude Harrington Thiebaud, 
Peru, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, Training 
school for children’s librarians. 

Miss Anna Gray, of Gosport, Ind., has been 
appointed reference librarian at the Muncie 
public library. Miss Gray was a member of 
the 1910 junior class of the University of Illi- 
nois library school. 

Miss Margaret E. Streeter, formerly first as- 
sistant at the Muncie public library, has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Miss Artena 
Chapin, who resigned to accept the librarian- 
ship of the Redlands, Cal., public library. 

Miss Lucia Bogner has been appointed li- 
brarian and Miss Mary Waller first assistant 
of the Gernegie public library, Washington, 
Ind. 

Mr. Chalmers Hadley, former Secretary and 
State Organizer of the Indiana Public Library 
Commission, has resigned his position as Sec- 
retary of the American Library Association, 
to become librarian of Denver, Col., public 
library. 

Miss Julia Jernborg, assistant in the East 
Chicago public library, has resigned her posi- 
tion and will spend the year in Florida. 

Miss Helen Hurd, formerly assistant in the 
Muncie public library, resigned her position 
and on November 5th was married to Clifford 
Van Horne, of Chicago. 

Miss Mabel E. Fleming, of Princeton, has 
been appointed acting librarian of the public 
library at Peru, Ind., to serve during the ab- 
sence of Miss Gertrude Thiebaud, who has 
been granted leave to attend the Training 
school for children’s librarians, Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Dorothy Myers, formerly of the Wa- 
bash public library, has been appointed assist- 
ant in the Lincoln public library, Springfield, 
Tl. : 
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Miss Louise Maxwell, assistant librarian, In- 
diana University, has been granted a leave of 
absence and will spend the year in Europe. 
Mr. William Jenkins has returned from abroad 
and has resumed his duties as librarian. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 





Alexandria—On October 7th, following the 
regular board meeting, the library board pre- 
sented to the library a framed portrait of 
Robert H. Hannah, president of the board. The 
oceasion was a social one, quite a number of 
Mr. Hannah’s friends having been invited to 
the library. The presentation was made by 
Rev. George A. Little, of the board. After the 
serving of refreshments, speech making fol- 
lowed. The whole affair came in the nature of 
a surprise to Mr. Hannah, and was in recogni- 
tion of his long and efficient sevice as a mem- 
ber of the board, and of his generous and help- 
ful attitude toward the library. 

Bloomington.—The members of the Nine- 
teenth Century club are planning to open a 
free public library at Bloomington. The county 
commissioners have granted the use of a room 
in the court house, and shelving has been do- 
nated by W. J. Allen; 450 children’s books 
placed about a year ago in the University li- 
brary by Dr. Robert J. Aley, will form the 
nucleus of the collection. This has been sup- 
plemented by books donated by citizens of the 
town. The library committee is composed of 
Mrs. B. J. Vos, Dr. Lucy Gardner and Mrs. 
Samuel Pfrimmer. 

Elkhart.— Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the library board to keep the library 
open evenings until 10 o’clock. Up to 10 
o’clock books are received and given out and 
every department of the library, with the ex- 
ception of the children’s room, is open to the 
public. The library tax levy has been increased 
from six to ten cents on the hundred dollars, 
which will make the library income $2,000 
more than in former years. 

Elwood.—The case of H. F. Willkie vs. the 
City of Elwood and the Elwood public library 
association which was filed in the Madison 
county superior court more than a year ago, 
and which was taken to the Tipton county 
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courts on a change of venue, was set for trial 
October 27th. A sort of compromise was 
reached and the case was dismissed, the de- 
fendants agreeing to pay the costs. 


Ft. Wayne.—Plans are being considered by 
the public library board for the establishment 
of a branch library. 

Gary.—Arrangements have almost been com- 
pleted to open a library at Tolleston. This 
will be a branch of the Gary public library. A 
suitable room has been secured in the town 
hall. 

Indianapolis—The Indianapolis public li- 
brary has recently dedicated two new Carnegie 
branch library buildings. The East Washing- 
ton street branch was opened Monday evening, 
November 14th, with appropriate exercises. 
William M. Taylor, member of the board of 
school commissioners, presided and addresses 
were delivered by Meredith Nicholson and Miss 
Eliza G. Browning. Miss Eva B. Hutchinson 
has been appointed branch librarian. The 
Carnegie branch, No. 2, at Ohio and Mount 
streets, was opened to the public Friday even- 
ing, November 25th. Joseph A. McGowan pre- 
sided and in his introductory remarks spoke of 
the opportunities offered through branch li- 
braries. Charles R. Williams, the principal 
speaker, took as his subject, The ministry of 
books. ‘Addresses were also given by John L. 
Ketcham, secretary and treasurer of the 
Brown-Ketcham iron works, Rev. Joseph F. 
Byrne of St. Anthony’s Catholic Church and 
Miss Eliza G. Browning, city librarian. A 
third Carnegie branch library on West Morris 
street will be dedicated within the next two 
weeks. Three buildings are yet to be erected. 

Kendallville——The Civic Club of Kandallville, 
of which Mrs. C. W. Kimmel is president, held 
a meeting on the 18th of November to revive 
the public library movement. The principal 
address was made by the Secretary of the 
Public Library Commission. A few years ago 
a library was about to be established and a 
gift for a building accepted, when something 
interfered, and the matter was dropped. The 
Civic club took up the matter again this sum- 
mer. It now has a large membership and has 
already secured some funds. Whether the city 
officials give their support or not, a library will 
be established, for the ladies are in earnest. 
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Plans are being made to open a public library 
and reading room in rented quarters about Jan- 
uary 1. Traveling libraries from the Commis- 
sion will supplement the local collection. 


Knightstown.—An entertainment given for 
the benefit of the Knightstown public library 
netted about $125 for the library book fund. 
The library was started by the club women of 
the town and in 1906 they obtained 1,200 
volumes, and a subscription of more than $500 
from the citizens of the town. Since that time, 
with Mrs. Jennie Johnson as librarian, it has 
steadily grown and has more than 2,600 vol- 
umes. It has been maintained entirely by 
town. tax and public entertainments. An effort 
is being made to procure a building for the 
library. 

Lebanon.—The interior of the public library 
building at Lebanon has been redecorated and 
several needed improvements have been made. 
At the reopening, a public reception was held 
and over two hundred guests were present. 


Logansport.—The sixteenth birthday anni- 
versary of the public library at Logansport 
was celebrated November 1, 1910. A review of 
the activities of the institution shows constant 
growth and development. There are in the li- 
brary 15,425 books for adults and 1,090 books 
for children. During the past year the total 
circulation was 99,046 books. 


Marion.—The supreme court of Indiana has 
reversed the decision of the lower court in the 
case of the city of Marion against the Marion 
light and heating company. By this decision, 
the company is compelled to furnish heat for 
the city library free of charge, according to the 
contract with the city, embodied in the fran- 
chise granted the company to lay its hot water 
pipes in the streets and alleys of the city. 
The company refused to carry out its contract 
because the library was moved to a new build- 
ing in a different location, which was erected 
after the franchise contract was made. 


Michigan City.—During November the li- 
brary has had on display a very interesting 
collection of souvenirs lent by Mr. F. D. Weigel, 
who was a member of the Kilties band on its 
recent tour around the world. The collection 
consisted of coins, post cards and photographic 
views of countries visited. 
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New Albany.—The Carnegie public library is 
making a special effort to build up a local his- 
tory collection. Among recent additions are 
files of local papers for over sixty years back, 
and several old books relating to the early his- 
tory of the city. Mrs. Fannie M. DePauw, of 
Los Angeles, has presented a large oil painting 
by Col. William R. Morrison, entitled “A view 
of New Albany ‘in 1852.” The interior of the 
library has been redecorated and a number of 
needed repairs have been made. 


Peru.—Mrs. Milton Shirk has presented the 
public library with a handsome statue of 
Verrocchio’s David, the original of which is in 
the National Museum at Florence. 


Rushville——The ladies of the D. A. R. have 
been unusually successful in the establishment 
and management of the library at Rushville. 
Now that the usefulness of the institution has 


been demonstrated, they are asking for a regu- © 


lar library board and a library tax levy. Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $1,400, $300 more 
than necessary, have been secured and filed 
with the judge of the circuit court, to cause 
the libraxy board to be appointed under the 
law of 1901-03. 


Valparaiso.—The following interesting sta- 
tistics and comparisons show the development 
and growth of the library during the five years 
of its existence. In 1905 the library was 
housed in two rooms. In 1910 it occupies six. 
In 1905 the volumes numbered 575. In 1910, 
there are 4,400 volumes. There are now 2,248 
borrowers. During the first year of the li- 
brary’s existence 9,014 books were lent. In 
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1910, the circulation reached 14,423. Within 
the last month the privileges of the library 
have been extended to the township and de- 
posit stations have been established at the six 
township schools, for the use of the families 
of the district. 

Washington.—Two changes in the public li- 
brary board have recently been made at Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Corning resigned and Mrs. M. S. 
Hastings has been appointed to her place. 
Judge W. R. Gardiner, who has been president 
of the board for several years, sent in his 
resignation and W. F. Axtel, superintendent of 
public schools, has been appointed to succeed 
him. 


Purdue University is asking the General As- 
sembly for an appropriation of $100,000 for a 
library building. There is no question about 
the need of such an appropriation, for the li- 
brary is at present housed in crowded quarters 
in the main building. The University of In- 
diana is asking for an appropriation for build- 
ing another wing of the library. 


The day has long gone by when a librarian 
could exclaim with glee, as a librarian of the 
old school is said to have done: “All the 
books are in tonight except two and I am go- 
ing over to get those.” Likewise, ‘the day is 
passing when the accumulations of museums 
will be accepted as a measure of their suc- 
cess. They will be asked what they are doing 
to make their accumulations tell on the com- 
munity.—-B. I. Gilman in the Nation. 








